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This month, my dear going-back-to-school 
friends, we will lead off with a few striking bits of 
information from various quarters, and end with 
a very curious American race and one in which a 
clerical plant like myself cannot help feeling mildly 
interested. 

Meantime Deacon Green desires me to an¬ 
nounce that letters to the dear Litde Schoolma’am 
and himself concerning Our National Hymn • are 
steadily coming in, but that they would be glad to 
receive many more, by way of taking up, so to 
speak, a collection of ideas on the subject from this 
entire congregation. 

And now let us consider the following serious 
charge: 

TELEGRAPH-POLES POOLING BEARS AND WOOD¬ 
PECKERS. 

Now you will say that this is a thing that no 
well-behaved, self-respecting telegraph-pole ought 
to do. But the fact is, they cannot help it. They 
simply do the buzzing (as any one can learp by ap¬ 
plying an ear to the poles), and listening bears and 
woodpeckers are deceived by their own hasty con¬ 
clusions. At least, so I am told by the dear Little 
Schoolma’am, who got the facts straight from na¬ 
ture and a trusty newspaper or two. With the 
little lady's permission, I now will submit these 
facts to you: 

It appears that one Monsieur Pasteur, who is 
Inspector of Telegraphic Service at Java, reports 
that the woodpeckers in that island, hearing a buzz¬ 
ing sound, apparently coming from the inside of 
telegraph-poles, make up their bright little minds 
that there are insects gnawing the wood. So they 
dig great holes in the poles with their bills in the 
hope of securing the inseets or grubs. The same 
incident has been observed in Norway; and the 
journal Nature says that, in some regions, the 
large stones piled against telegraph-poles to keep 
* See St. Nicholas fu 


them in place have been removed by bears. These 
creatures evidently take the buzzing sounds for a 
sign that bees arc about. So Bruin thinks there 
must be honey concealed somewhere beneath the 
pile of stones. 

The birds and animals have not yet learned 
much about vibrating wires or electricity, you see. 

ENTERPRISING BEGONIAS. 

EvkrYbodv who raises flowers knows that certain 
kinds of begonias may be started by cutting off a leaf 
and laying it in the ground: but docs everybody know 
that they sometimes try to start themselves? I.asi win¬ 
ter we had one so anxious to establish its family in the 
world that some of its leaves l>egan to sprout while still 
fast to the plant. Almost covering the top of these leaves 
were little lulie-likc stems not a naif inch in length, on 
which were tiny leaves, shaped just like the large ones 
below. 

Of course as the leaves liccame old these liricd up and 
withercti too, but there is no doubt that they would have 
CTOwn intojierfect plants ifthey had been put m the ground. 
Now was this just a freak of nature, or does every one of 
that kind of begonias do the same ? Who among the young 
Ixitanisls can tell ? Vours very truly, L. F. 

ABOUT THE FARTHING. 

A LADY sends to this pulpit some information 
concerning the English penny, ha’penny, and far¬ 
thing, which may interest you. None of these 
things grow in my meadow, but the English clover 
is quite at home there nowadays, and 1 like it 
exceedingly. 

Here is the letter; 

Dear Jack-in-the-Pulpit : The ancient English 
penny was the first silver coin struck in England, and 
the only one current among our Saxon ancestors. 

At the time of Elhelred, in 866, it was equal in value 
to the present threepence, and unlit the days of Edward 
First, U was so deeply indented that it might easily Iw 
broken and parted, when occasion demanded, into two 
parts —these were called half-pence; oriuto four parts — 
these were called four Ihingf, or farthings. 

The farthing is now a small copper coin of Great Britain 
equal to the fourlli of a penny in value. 

The American cent, though sometimes called a penny, 
is of different value from the English penny, and we have 
no such coin as the farthing. 

The word farthing, as used by the Saxons, was spelled 
fterthung. ^ ours truly, Virginia Farlev. 

QUEENS' NEEDLES. 

No doubt many of you have seen “Cleopatra’s 
Needle,” sometimes called the Egyptian obelisk, in 
Central Park. It must have been difficult to sew 
with it, and in spite of the saying, “ Kings have 
long arms,” I doubt whether any queen ever had 
hands large enough or strong enough to use such 
an enormous needle as that. Besides, there is no 
eye in Cleopatra’s needle. It would have been 
easy to bore an eye through the obelisk, for here 
is .1 letter that tells of an achievement far more 
surprising: 

Dear Jack: While reading an old copy of the New 
York Trthutu recently, I happenetl upon this item, which 
I think will interest your little hearers ; 

“The tjueen of Roumania, during her recent sojourn 
in England, say foreign jrapers, visited a needle factory. 

July. i8*|i. page 733. 
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While watching the work one of 
the men asked Her Majesty for a 
single hair from her head. The 
((ueen granted his request, with a 
smile. The man, who was engaged 
in cutting the eyes in the nemles, 
placed the hair under the needle 
of his machine, bored a hole in it, 
drew a fine silk thread through the 
hole, and then presented the 
threaded hair to the astonished 

Yours very truly, L. M. 


A TRAVELING PLANT. 

Dear Jack.i.n.the.Pi:i.pit: I 
was sitting in a passenger-car look¬ 
ing out over a stretch of prairie land 
in the gr^at Arkansas valley- The 
day was windy; indeed, a ship 
captain who sat next me said it 
was “half a gale,” though, judg¬ 
ing from the way the wind shrieked 
past Us, I should not have thought 
of using a fraction in ilescrihing 
it. Suddenly a number of elegantly 
shapetl, slightly built animals ap¬ 
peared in the distance and rushed 
toward the moving train. The wind, the antelopes.— 
for such they proved to be,— and the train engaged in a 
race, in which the antelopes, for a short lime, Tiehl their 
own; but what most astonished me was that the antelopes 
were pursued by great gray balls, some of which were 
from four to five feet in diameter. 

Not one of our parly could imagine what these were, 
never having heard of anything of the kind. We traveling wonders, 
watched the carious sight until (he locomotive and the 
wind left the antelopes 
and the pursuing balls far 
behintl ns. To increase 
our interest, however, 
many more such balls 
could be seen on the wind¬ 
ward side of the track, 
piled up against the wire 
fences, and in ravines and 
gulleys along onr onward 

I afterwards learned 
that what our party saw 
were known to the plains¬ 
men as “ tumble-weeds,” 
and to botanists os the 
Cycloloma pialyphylium. 

It belongs to a genus of 
plants that grow into a 
thick, globe-shaped mass 
nf twigs and small 
branches, attached to (heir 
roots each by a small stem 
that in the fall becomes 
dry and brittle; and, as 
the autumn winds sweep 
over the prairie, these 
slem.s break off, and the 
tumble-weeds go bound¬ 
ing away, scattering their 
seeds as they go. 

Antelopes and iack-ral)- 
bils, grouse, ana prairie- 
dogs are put to flight, cat¬ 
tle are staropiedra, and a TiHei.a-w8BD ■ 


the road-bctls clogged by these flying masses of brush- 

I sent you, dear Mr. Jack, a pfioiograph, which I hope 
will l>e copied for your crowd of young folk. It was 
taken from life, and by com|>aring the .size of the tumble¬ 
weed lull with that of the manltesidc it, one can form 
a general idea of the proportions often atuiined by these 
’’ ’ *')urs very truly, 

/. C. Beard. 
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parade the streets, flogging themselves with the thorny 
cactus, carrying heavy wooden crosses, etc. They also 
suspend a man upon the cross. Several years ago a 
man died upon the cross at that place. There are only 
two American families residing at Ix>s Ojos; the rest of 
the people are Mexicans. They live in one-story, flat- 
roofed adobe houses, most of which have mud floors and 
no carpets. The people live chiefly on mutton, with chilli 
sauce. Nearly every house is ornamented with a string 
of red peppers, thus adding a picturesque bit of color 
to the dusty gray tints which prevail in the mud houses 
and the treeless plains surrounding them. 

The attire of the Mexican ladies may be described 
briefly as “a happy family of the most quarrelsome 
colors,” which is somewhat toned down by the black 
reboza which is the universal head-covering. 

The Mexicans have many queer customs which I 
should like to describe for the ocnefit of your readers, 
but I must not exhaust your patience at the outset, or 
yon will never care to hear from me again. 

Very sincerely your devoted reader, 

Kathrvn W-. 


The Waterfall. 

.\LWAYS falling, always falling. 

Always falling fast. 

Are you tired of always falling ? 

Will you stop at last ? 

Birds are singing all around you. 

And quite near you squirrels play. 

Will you stop your constant going. 

Just to listen for a day ? 

Will you tell me where you came from ? 

From some mountain far away, 

Or some noisy, distant streamlet, 

Where you merrily did play ? 

But the water answers nothing. 

Only keeps on falling fast. 

As it has been ever falling. 

From the long, long ages past. 

Mamie G. O. 
A young contributor. 


Florence, Italy. 

My Dear St. Nicholas: Perhaps you will enjoy 
hearing something of the interesting things I have seen 
since I have been in Eurojie. I.ast summer mama and 
I went up to a little village in the Apennine mountains 
called Castagno (chestnut). It was a very picturesque 
little place. It is the same village that .“Xodrea del Cas¬ 
tagno (the painter) came from, .\bout six hundred years 
ago there was a landslide which swept away the village, 
and the inhabitants were obliged to leave their homes 
and go to seek shelter in .some other village. After some 
years they began to sigh for their homes on the mountain¬ 
side ; so some of them went b.ick. Those that went back 
took the name of Ringressi (returned). The peasants 
with whom we stayed were descendants of those that 
returned. Near-by the house there was a very lovely 
little brook; I liked very much to go out ami sit by it 
and listen to its babbling as it went rushing down the 
mountain-side. The house where we were was very in¬ 
teresting. The kitchen was the most frequented of all 
the rooms. In it there was a very large fireplace, where 
all the cooking was done. Projecting from the chimney 
was a hood made to keep the smoke from coming out 
into the room. Up under this hood on one side of the 
fire was an armchair and on the other a bench large 
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enough for three people to sit on. I was very glad on 
cold nights to sif up in the armchair by the fire. On the 
way up to this village you have to ride donkey-back for 
about five miles. I got on a donkey for the first time in 
my life, expecting to ride just a little way, but I did not 
get off till we got to the peasant’s house. Mama rode in 
a little cart drawn by a mule. When the mule got to the 
first hill he began to back; mama jumped out of the 
cart just in time to save herself from being thrown out, 
for as soon as she was out one wheel came off and went 
rolling down the road. After that mama said she would 
not ride any more, so she l>egan to walk; after a while 
the men came up to her with the cart all nicely mended 
and asked her if she would not get in. So she got in, and 
the way they got the mule to go up hills was this : when 
he began to back the men would push the cart on to him. 
While I was up in the mountains I rode on donkey-back 
up the highest mountain in this part of Italy. From the 
t<m 1 could see water on both sides of Italy, on one the 
Mraiterranean Sea, and on the other the .Aclriatic, and I 
could also see the city of Venice, which is a hundred and 
forty miles away. We took our lunch on the summit of 
the mountain, and while my donkey nibbled grass I ate 
two slices of black bread and drank two cups of delicious 
goat’s milk. We were obliged to go in little goat-paths 
that went along the mountain-side and were sometimes 
hardly big enough for our donkeys to walk in. I felt 
sorry when the time came to go away from the quaint 
little village. On our way home I rode donkey-back to 
San Godenso, and from there we took a mountain coach 
to Ponte Sieve; from there we went on the railroad and 
back to Florence. 

I am eleven years old, and I have taken St. Nicholas 
forabout four years. Papa sends you to me every month 
from Boston, and I am always glad to see you. 

Yours affectionately, Florence R. H-. 


San Francisco Harbor, U. S. S. “Marion.” 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am living on board a man-of 
war, and I find it very amusing. My papa is the cap¬ 
tain, and we are making him a visit. I enjoy watching 
the sailors drill at quarters morning and evening. I like 
to see the colors lowered at sundown when the officers 
and crew salute the flag by taking off their hats. 

There are about twenty apprentice boys, and I often 
talk to them and lend them the St. Nicholas. This 
ship expects to go tojapian, and mama, my sister, and 
a friend of ours, and I think of going by steamer to 
Yokaliaina. I wonder how we shall like living among 
the Japanese for a time. 

I have a little dog whose name is Fritz; he has been 
blind for nearly two years, but I love him all the same. 
He crossed the continent with me, and he has been my 
constant companion .oil through our travels. He seemed 
to enjoy living on board the “ Marion ” very much; all 
the sailors loved and petted him a great deal. My 
sister has taken the St. Nicholas since i8ik>, and I 
have always enjoyed reading the shorter stories. 

Your affectionate little reader, 

Eleanor R-. 


Kearsaroe, N. H. 

Dear .St. Nicholas: Some time ago 1 read a letter 
in your magazine from an army girl; soon after there 
was one from an army boy, so I feel it is the girls’ 
turn again, and as I am an army girl, too, I think I 
will write one. 

My papa is stationed in the far West, but we spent 
last summer in a New England village. Soon after 
we reached there, papa and I, with some friends, climbed 
Mt. Kearsarge. It is jzoo feet high, very rugged and 
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difficult to climb. The view from the top is perfectly 
magnificent; I counted ten or twelve Ijttle lakes nestled 
here and there among the trees. One small one particu¬ 
larly attracted my attention; it looked as if some giant in 
putting his cane down had made a deep dent and then 
Dame Nature had caused one of her numerous little 
springs to come gurgling up and form this beautiful little 
lake. Tike a mirror among the dark pines. On the way 
down we picked eight quarts of blueberries, and half a 
peck of mountain cranberries. I had a lovely time 
there. Papa and I went off on long trampis, and always 
came home laden with berries, beautiful autumn leaves, 
ferns, and many curiosities. 

Where I was staying there was a dear old lady; she was 
very old, almost eighty-nine years, and yet was very fond 
of children, and though my papa says lam always brim¬ 
ful of fun and mischief, I didn’t seem tow’orryher at all. 
She made silk quilts, and was quite as much interested in 
the news of the day as many younger people. Right 
near our house there was a lovely brook which rushed 
and leaped over the rocks, sparkling like a thousand 
beautiful gems. I have spent many happy hours there, 
reading and playing, but the happiest of all was when 
I went in wading. Like most of your readers I have 
some pets — a lovely black pony, a dog named James 
Blaine, and a canary bird; at my papa’s last station, I 
had four rabbits, three ducks, a douKey, and a pair of 
bantam chickens, besides the three already mentioned. 
Papa has taken St. Nicholas for me ever since I was 
three years old (I am twelve now), and I am sure I 
shall never be too old to enjoy St. Nicholas and 
everything in it. 

From your loving reader, 

Louise M. .S.- 


Stockholm. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I wonder if many of your 
readers have been in Sweden. Half the year here it is all 
gloom and the other half all daylight. I like the Swedes 
very much, though I cannot understand all they say. It 
looks very funny to see over a cafe or a hotel door “ Bad 
Rum ”; one would think they were advertising bad rum, 
but it means a bath-room; and they call everything affdr 
(affair),” hat affar,” “sko affar” (shoe affair), which looks 
very funny, instead of shoe-shop. They have very queer 
things to eat, too. What would you say to slices of 
pdU de fate gras with cold raw oysters picked out of 
their shells and laid around as ornament? A great 
delicacy is grav lax —that is, a salmon buried raw in the 
ground with some bay-leaves and then dug up after two 
^ys, served, and eaten ! Before dinner they pass a tray 
about with sardines, bread and butter, radishes, cheese, 


and hard eggs to the invitls, and a glass of brandy-wine. 
It looks so peculiar to see ladies eating all this with their 
gloves on just before going in to a big dinner; they call 
It stnSrgaas. In all the hotels or cafes they have spread 
out a ” smorgaas bord," which I translate as bread and but¬ 
ter table, where you pay a krone (twenty-seven cents) 
and eat your fill of everything on the table, and there are 
sometimes twenty different things and no one to look at 
what you cat. They had a gymnastic fete that lasted 
five days. The women and men from Finland did the 
best as gymnasts. Then came the Danes, but the 
Englishmen got the prizes for running and jumping. I 
wish there had been some Americans; I am sure they 
would have won everything. We saw four hundred 
soldiers do the gymnastics all at once. It was very 
pretty; they do it so regularly that it looked as if thev 
were moved by machinery. Then some soldiers with 
all their traps on, headed by their officers, ran over 
ditches, hedges, fences, and walls. When they got to a 
great high w.ill, how do you think they got over ? They 
climbed in each other’s hands and stood on each other's 
shoulders, then jumped down, till there was only one 
left, so they let him over a rope and pulled him over. 

I have taken St. Nicholas for two years, and I am 
always so interested in it; I think it is the nicest book 
in the world. 

I am your little reader, 

Frederikke H. L-. 


San Francisco. 

Dear St. Nicholas; Of course we take you or I 
would not write. I am an American girl, thirteen years old, 
but not very little. Three years ago we went to .\rizona. 
Some people think Arizona is a dreadful place, but I 
like it very much. We were in the Mule Pass Moun¬ 
tains. We lived in an adobe house with four rooms in it 
—parlor, kitchen, and two bedrooms. It was a mining 
town c-olled Bisbee. The principal mine was the “Cop¬ 
per Queen.’’ Your reader. 

Belle H-. 


We thank the young friends whose names follow for 
the pleasant letters received from them: Lulu S. G., 
S. C. and L. C., Belle S., L. B., A. I. R.. Ethel F„ 
Alice]., E. M. B., Marian G. B., Alfred F. E., E. W. P., 
Agnes B. B., Agnes G., Thomas F. H., N. L. G., Caro¬ 
line C., Wentworth N. C., Robbie H. L., Zoe S., M. T. 
A., Maud, Clara and Bessie, M. P. H., May W., Belle 
C., H. C. T., Louise Z. G., Belle H., .A. F. G., Muriel 
E. M. P., Huntington W. J. 
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I. Kf.hrad the han<ilc of n printing-press, and leave a 
carnivorous animal. 2. Behead a mountain nymph,and 
leave In peruse. 3. Behead a piacc where provisions 
are kepi, and leave certain coins. 4. Behead a South 
Amerkan rodent, ami leave pertaining to an ailment 
which attacks epicures. (. Behcail a bracelet, and leave 
a corner. 6. Behead efalxirsnc discourses, and leave 
allowances. 7. Behead circumscril>cd, and leave a 
weaiKtn. 8. Behead to lift, and leave a newt. 9. Behead 
coiiflition, and leave to narrate. In. Behead one who 
joins, and leave $ah)>cler. 11. Behead to twi.si together, 
and leave corrupt. 

The beheaded letters will spell the name of a famous 
painter. Et.DRFir JUNRF.RICII. 


theglin. 8. To prepare for publication. 9.'i'o push into. 
10. To pass lightly, tl. To encircle. 12. .A tropical 
fruit. 13. A water fowl. c. H. T. 

<'<>NNK<’TKI> WtlKD-SgiTARKH. 


WORIKRQttARF. 

I. A MASCi’i.i.vp. name. 2. A musical instrument. 

3. A tenement. 4. Kxtrcinity. B. C. r,. 

ZI<i7,.\GS. 

.\I.L of the words described contain the same numlier 
of letters. When rightly guessed, and placed one Iwlow 
the other, the zigzag, beginning at the upper left-hand 
letter, will spell the name of a m.nn who was known 
as the “ Father of the Marshalsea." 

Cross-words : t. A small slick. 2. To eat sparingly. 

3. To t>afRc. 4. To select. 5. A Ircauliful lady of King 
.'\rlhur's court. 6. An American arctic explorer. 7. Me- 

83? 


1 . I'Pl’KR Stil'ARt! 1 - A companion. 2. Anticipa¬ 
tion. 3. A tropical tree. 4. .A set of officers who cat at 
the same table together. 

n. I.KKT-HANI) St.'i AKK: I. To wander. 2. One 
time. 3. The highest p*iint. 4. To converge. 

III. RiniiT-HANn SjLARE: 1. .\uction. 2. A word 
meaning “ verily.” 3. To Ircstow lemjwrarily. 4. C om¬ 
pletes. 

IV. I.OWKR S<iitARF. : I. Gentle. 2. To assert. 

3. Slahles. 4. Formerly. F. t- Norton. 
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If,)'- • Yr- NU.tlRRlCAL BNICBL4. 

»~|V- - ’“"p 

(( ^"Vr I AM composed of sixty*three letters, 
yj'.; I and am a quotation from Auerbach. 


li,/. I'ji .My62-I2 is a conjunction. .Myafr- braska. 

is one of a pair much re¬ 
sembling one another. My 22-57-I4- HOUR-GLASS. 

44 is custom. My 41-25-59-^ is the fleecy coat of the . j u 

shceo. My 4-to-30-i9 ts a small and harmless animal. Caoss-v/ORiis : i. Constructed. 2. K 
Mv 6-40-14-^2-55 is a mineral substance. My I-35- valued for its timber. 4. Indiainond. 5, 
30-46-26 U entwined. My 43-52-11-58 is an astringent 6. To conceal. 7. An endowed chapel, 
sulistance which crysullizes ea-ily. M5- i6-2-27-i7-2< Central letters, reading downward, a c 
is complete. My 36-61-23-3-13 is to inflict. My 63- Rsinaniftm 

47-5-20-45-56 is an artificer. .My 50-38-‘^S3-33 RBOMnoiD. 

an edible mollusk. My 24-3l-9-S«-54-42-6o-7-40-29 across: I. An English comedian 1k>i 
IS slow. C. B. . , s . „„ , 


- <Q> \ 


will spell to own ; the third row, to fitsten ; connected, 
a garment nametl after an English general. 

Cross-words : i. A time devoted to amusement. 
2. Sums. 3. A king’s substitute. 4. -A river of Ne- 


CROSS-v/ORtis : I. Constructed. 2. Rage. 3. A tree 
valued for its timber. 4. In diamond. 5. A small snake. 
6. I'o conceal. 7. An endowed chapel. 

Central letters, reading downward, a color. 


Ew mewctxlcl yam Iwih lal ehr inebgang siske, 

Dan hadlie wihl yoj eht yenquel thomn fo sworfcl, 
Cuinlung ineso sebsling no ache glefnile yad, 

GIcnIit heint no a rasroy fo roush. 

Mose lied stare stum allf Ixiave hel stap 
Rof lal eht twese, dade sayd halt ew oreemrem; 
Tub, hwit het rengrade surersate ni rou sparg, 

Ew kirdn het lendog wien fo thrigb trepineseb. 


Example : Add a small ball to a preposition, and make 


Across: i. An English comedian t>orn in London in 
1830. 2. May lie found on every hand. 3. A spirit 

distilletl from molasses. 4. The third month oftlie Jewish 
year. 5. Ap|>ellations. 

Downward: I. In parts. 2. A preposition. 3. A kind 
of grain. 4. A kind of limestone. 5. Relating to elves. 
6. .A Hindoo divinity. 7. A Dutch measure for liquub. 
8. An old word meaning “never.” 9. In parts. 

“THE WISE KIVK.” 


Cross words: i. Ba.se. 2. To accomplish. 3. The 
hero of a play by Shakespeare. 4. Pre.served in sugar. 
5. .A period of a thousand years. 6. A near relative. 


a brief statement. Answer : Bullet-in. 

1. Add warmth to a domestic fowl, and make a pagan. 
2. Add to equip to a feminine name, and make a fleet of 
armed ships. 3. Add an instrument of torture to a 
hole, .and make an annual rental raised to the utmost. 
4. Add an official indorsement on a i>a.ssport to force, 
and make face to face. 5. Add existence to a fish, and 
make to seel, as a hawk. 6. Add to slide to covered 
the feet, and make very careless. 7. Add a sailor to a 
color, and make a kind of cloth worn in Scotland. 8. .Add 
lea(l> to a voter, and make an executioner. 9. .A<ld a 
short poem to a preposition, and make an ancient Gre. 
cian iheater. lo. Add vapor to ancient.and make relatcrl 
wrongly. 11. Add part of the head to a cosy nook, and 
make intent. 

When rightly added, and placed one below another in 
the order here given, the initials of the first row of words 
will spell the time of reaping, and the initials of the 
second row will spell one of the most beautiful sights of 
autumn. gilbert forrest. 


The diagonals beginning at the upjier left-hand letter 
will s|>ell a royal motto. C. B. 

MT. ANDREW’S CR088 UP PIAMONDN. 


I. I.S' scandalous. 2. Furious with anger. 3. SouU 
of the departed. 4. Things we often make light of. 
5. The space l«;iween two moulhs of a river. 6. A bexly 
of water. 7. In scandalous. S. D. B. 


irds descrilred contain the 


?. ' f 1. Upper Lkkt-hand Diamond: i. In Harrison, 

ights ot .j.^ sever. 3. .A stream of w.iter. 4. To caress. 5- 

Harrison. 

II. Upper Right-hand Diamond: i. In Harrison. 
2. .A metal. 3. Drives. 4. .A masculine nickname. 5. In 
. Souls Harrison. 

I’ght of III. Ce.ntral Diamond: i. In Harrison. 2. .A 
A bexly weight. 3. Ccriain flowers. 4. .A snare. 5. In Har 


IV. Lower Left-hand Diamond: i. In Harri¬ 
son. 2. A heavenly Ixxly. 3. Orders. 4. Fresh. 5. In 
Harrison. 

V. Lower Rioht hasd Diamond : i. In Harrison. 


of letters. When rightly guessed, and placed one Ixdow 2. .A sailor. 3. .Auctions. 4. A color. 5. In Hairiso 
another in the order here given, the first row of letters J- *'• S. N. 
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